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Absiraci 

Thfi Ciiy Univemry of N«w York (CLft^) ha^ played s central role in educating 
minority and immigrsnl New Vorkcr^, and Hiapanica con^nac tU largetl minorily and 
immigrant populauoos in the City. To examine the ealeru to which CUNY provides Hitparuc 
naovc-bom and immigrant sDidenis with accett and die oppwtunity tor achievement, a study 
was conducted using 19 VL> and 2000 student demographic, enrollment, credit accumulation, and 
outcome data Relative to their (v^iortions in the city, Hispanics at CUNY are over*represented 
by oative-bom students and under*represenled by immigrants Hispanic attainment at CUNY is 
less than that of other p^ulattons, with the contrast betsveen Hispanic and other immigrants 
greatest 
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Introduction 



L«d by recent J)crea5«« in botFi iFie Hispanic and Hispanic imirugranl populationa. New 
Yort City is expenencing a rapid grcwrh in the proportion of minoruiea and a resursence in the 
propomofi cH immigrants lo ibe cily not seen since Die early pan of the Ian cenUiry Census 
tigures fiom 2U0U shov> thai, at 2 2 million. Hisparucs make up more than ooe-quartei of the 
city's population, and iDe region as a whole is Kecood only lo the Los Angeles meiropolilan area 
in number of fbreigrt*born Hispanies As the only public institution tor higher education in the 
city, the City University ot New Yort (CUNY) has historically played a ceotraJ role in the 
education of innonty and immigrant New Yorters 

This paper etamiises the ettent to which CUNY's tradition continues, panicularly for 
Hispanies, who eom|mse the largest minortty and immigrant populations m the city. .Specifically, 
we used snident enrollment, credit accumulation, and outcome anainirsent data to assess the 
ettent to which CUNY provides these students with access to postsecondary educational 
opporUinity and achievement 'Hie richness ol the CUNY I'laia allowed us to etamine ditTerences 
within Hispanic nativity groups (native bom and foreign bom)' and within Hispanic nationalities 
- including such prominent sub-populations as Puerto Ricans, Mexicans Dominicans, and 
persons from the countries of Central and 5ouih America 

Hispanic ltuntigmn/s m York Cily 

Since the Icoserung of immigration resinctions in the 1960s there has been a sready 
increase in immigration into die United States According to the U S Ceosus Bureau, the 
toreign-bom population in the Uoited Stales grew from 9 6 millioo lo 1970 to 28.4 million in 
2000 (Schmidley, 211)]) The latter figure represents over ten percent of the total population, the 
highest ptoporlion suice I9K) Mmover, the composition of the immigrants is radically difiereni 
trom that of earlier decades For example, in 1970 99 4 percent of the foreign bom were from 

' In dus p^erar itoioryai •nd«idijl m fomge Mm if he oc she wai beee euBide iM SO UnilM Suies and 
withouiji kaM MX pom who air 8 cftc9 Thodadovd tfx U«S Bumo tfxliidex 

bora \n P\0ftoRxoMulotfxriTeS Is3ar^ AfVMi 9tTo^ftbom Wo roake the diAincDMi with PmIo Ricarx as 
borahecaM the ljn|oafpaodojllural AfCooncosItel thef ospmerve whn mipjun|io the mojolaoO 
Cnfud Sum MtsUr odt^^ional chalkr^s m dhor for%i|n«bon> Wh)i^ iho V S Cnrvgration ood 

tCjtioaaJdy Act mfccs J ^orauldiMvtior>berwoon a3lfar%i^*bam persons vd tfwi^oalsb) j stfirl 

denoiDoo UnersFi abenx to dx CrdoddjiM U^aU^ farperaiaoeniroMdem^we take 

liccM in ihu paporloovihoxrmsfar^i^ bMD ar^ ir9T0|nfn inlcrOiao(eab3f loavod/^eUDve asio^ 
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Laon Afiwnca and M 7 pet cent from Eur^e By 2(>00 iFiote petconugn hud reversed «o Ihu 
5 1 .0 percent svere ^m Latin Ajnerica and a mere 1 5.3 percent from Europe. In 2(>0U, there svere 
12.S millurt toreign-bom Hjspanict, 43 2 percent of the total tomgn*bom population in the 
Uruled States 

A« orte ol the major ports of entry for imnugrants and the largest U 3 metropolitan 
regiort. New York City remains a majwdestinatiort for immigrant seiUenienl in this country In 
addition. New Yort cortomses to be a city wiin a significarH Hitparuc population - both 
immigrant mtd native bom The city's Hispanic population grew from 24 4 percerw of the total 
population in 1990 to 27. L> percent in 2CXX). Tlie native-born HispanK population grew by 3A 
percent over the decade while the foreign-bom HispanK population grew by IS .3 percent As a 
growirtg proportion of New York Gty's population. Hispanic imrrugrants are important 
contributors to the city' s grosvth and dev elopment WFule they continue to fiH many of the city's 
less deurable service and manu^tunngjobs, Hispanics are establishing business and enlenng 
nwre technical and professional positions, lo bodi the public and private sector, that ret^uire some 
pcslsecondary education 

H/tpa/iic fjuMigrdM/s. £>'dve«vrou. ami feoHOMir 

Many imnugrants arrive in the Uruted States with only a high school diploma or even less 
educaUon and try to earn a liviog with hard work in low-skill labor posmons Ooly a generation 
or two ago a high school education, in combination widi a strong work ethic, was adequate 
preparation for entry into die workforce sviih the eipectation for a bfetune of svage work 
sufficient to support a family in mederate lifeoryle Bui the current economic reality is that such 
practice will rarely lift a person out of the trap of poverty lo the Uruted States While a 
bachelw's degree provides a much stronger foundation for a consisterM and growing income over 
a lifetime, even an associate degree produces a sigruticant rise in wages over workers without a 
pcslsecondary degree (<rnibb, 2002, Kane & Rouse, 1993). Contemporary ecooomic wisdom in 
the Uoited States indicates tiiat some pcslsecondary education is esseolial to help ensure a living 
wage and increased income security throughcui a lifetime. 

Urdortunalely, the educolional attainmeolof many immigrants remains low by 
contemporary standards Among persons age 23 and older, the toreign-bom populalion generally 
has lower rates ot completion of high school than the native-born population, 67.0 percent versus 





86.6 perceot.* But tnete statistics belie vanauon among different p«pulaliont. Only one>lhird 
<33 8 percent) of toteign*bom residents trom Mexico have a higti scFiceil diploma or nxMC Only 
a slightly higher percent <37 3) of immigrants from CenlraJ America do. In contrast, 68.1 perceot 
of foreis>bom persoos from Caribbean countries <eicluding Puerto Rico) and 79 7 percerM from 
.South America have a high school diploma cf higher. Overall, immigrants from Latin American 
countries have the lov>eat rate of educUional attainment of all ccntinerus, fewer than halt <49 6 
perc e nt) have at least a hi^ school diploma. Notably, imnugratits tom Africa have the highest 
education attainment rate: 94 9 percent have graduated from high school 

While many immigrants amve with education and job skills, others choose to develop 
their job skills and training while in this country. For those residiog in New York City, the 
colleges of the Gty University of New York (CUNY)consdtiiie a primary destination for 
post second ary education 

CV, sy ditJ Acffts ro fi/gktf £dve<vr«e m A>if York C7Jy 
Histmcally, CUNY's role in the education system of New York City ha.s been to provide 
an integrated system fw higher educaoon dedicated, acceding to New York 5tate Education 
Law, "to the provision of equal access and opportunity for students, faculty and staff tom all 
ethnic and racial groups and trom both sexes" (City University of New York. n.d.). Of particular 
importance is the institution's ^portunity to assist in the upward nxibiliry of "disadvantaged" 
>rudents. Tins riussion was tultUlcd in the I93(ls and 193Us when CUNY took a special interest 
in educating the children of immigrants svho arrived in die city during die preceding decades 
<City University of New York, 1993). With die recent resurgence in immigration tom a new set 
of countries, this important mle resurftced for the CUNY cf the 1990s and beyond 

While the uruversity seeks to serve the diverse city populatun, admission to the CUNY 
bachelor's degree programs is selective, whereas admission to most of die associate programs is 
open and requires only a high school diploma, GEO, or equivalent In die past students could 
lake remediation while enrolled in a bachelor's degree program, but beginning in spring 2001 all 
students needed to pass a set of skills assessment tests (orihe eqiuvaJenO prior to admission into 
a bachelor's program. As a result, tor die fall 2tXH entering baccalaureate class, this requirement 
prevented Ihe matriculation of more dian S.tXKt students who otherwise met all adnussicns 
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cciKtia tor CUNY bacFielor's pmgrafns (Areoson, 2004) Widt mioonry, immistajtt, and low* 
inccme snidenis djspropontonalfily well prepaied posasecondary educaUon and ^eoerally 
scmng losvet on ^ajtdardued a«se«unent lesu, ibiR requiremenl may 8Ud:e such groups more 
adversely. 

Given the p^u)aiion cRaractenslicR of New Yoil: Ciiy ajtd ihe staled inissioo of CUNY, 
the ujuveraify represents an ideal conteit a study of inunigiajns in community colleges in the 
United States * Uliliaing this case*sludy of^orrunily. the study reported here investigates the 
enroDmeiH and educalimaJ outcomes of Hispanics and Hispanic immigrants in CUNY to assess 
(he access to and achievement in higher educalim twiRese populations in Nev> Yort City 

yn^Hue and Objfftive^ of rHiu Study 

In eiamining (he eapenence ot Hispanics and Hispanic immgrafus in CUNY, sve asked 
Ihe following questions 

* Have (hese populalions gained access (o CUNY? specifically, has enroDment ot 
Hispanics and Hisparuc immigranls grown in proportion to (he growth ol iDeir population 
in the city? Do they attend CUNY lo disfvoportionate numbers by naiivniy and in relalion 
10 Older imnu grants’ Do die answers to these questions differ tor diftereni Hispanic 
groups’ 

* Do Hispanics and Hispanic immigrants enroU at different rales by insuiuiion type 
(community college, seruor college) or program type (associate, bachelor's)? What might 
eaplain any vanations’ 

* Relative to native>bom Hisparucs and other immigrant p^ulations, do Hisparuc 
immigrants earn credits and attain degrees at rales comparable to other siuderw 
populaoons’ Is nativiiy a sigruficani fact^ impacting Hispanic educational success at 
CUNY’ 

* Wha( demographic, socicecononuc, and enrollment factors impact the oulcomes among 
immigrant and native Hisparucs’ 



' The CUNY symia tcawu of 1 9 jiju invtaiaionc Theca ore 'it ccfnouinav <ti>4*redrl esllr^t 1 Boreaifli ef 
Maohaiiaiv broos, Hmioi. Kifi|sbarou$lv LiGvanfcj, sod Queeoibereu^j tl eeruor ifc^r»7a jf> CBileaas \ Bawclv 
Brooklffi, O) Colle;«, Huiue. fotw f jy. Lelwiaa Hr%ir Even. New Vert CUy CcUep of TectirwU^ . Que«ii'. 
Cdikp ofSiaMn hljM, wulVertj apaduSe sdieoC vd a b» wlieol Siow I990ioul rall«nrslbTwtuby 
beMcoonl Bs cansMiul) hovered aioiaul 3CC,OnO»rudsus 
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W« ccinpafe llw eipen«nc< of Hispaiuc imnugrano lo nalive>boni Hitpamcs ajtd olhet 
immigtajtt groups We also observe, lorccmpariton, iRe enroJ)ment and acrueveineru rales of 
oiher race/eihnic groups, aa well as ihe diftereiu nstionaliUes ajnong Hispajtics 
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Curreol Knowledge of Hispanic and Immigrant Access and Achievemeni 

in Pa«t/iecondary Education 

This «lud} of access and acnieyefnenlot Hispamcs and Hispaiuc imnugranis in 
pcsisecondajy education iterates al iRe intcf^ecuon ol dircc areas cH reseurR. The ni«t is the 
hleralure on access to hjgter education and the role iDat comiruuin) colleges play in providing 
access for adiveise array of snidenis. Second an die studies oo Hispanics in fughci education, 
wFuch have shosvn dial hjsioncally Hispanics have been undec*re|mented among soidents in 
postsecondajy education and that iheir adiieveorent lags behind that ol oihec student populaooos. 
Thtid an die studies of the educaoonal allainmcm ot imimgranls in the United States, although 
studies of Hus populaoon ui higher education an latiiec rare lelalivc to those on elementary and 
secondary education 

LoHto/HKily Celleges audAcftts to Hig/itf £'dve<vreu m the United Statet 
The role of community colleges as a means toward educaoonal advancement has been a 
source of controversy ^everaJ analysts have argued that these colleges impede mobility by 
thwartuig or diverting the bachelw's degree ambitions of students who start al a community 
college with the mrenooo of transfemng and completing a four* year drgne iBnnt & Karabel, 
IV89, Dougherty, 1994, Lavin & Hyllcgarl 1996) Therefore, critics assert, iransler to a tour- 
year school is the most important Indicator of the extent to which the community college 
provides an economically useful educational ^pwtunity. Indeed, the large majority ol 
Qaditural-age college students, including those in commuiuty colleges, state that they would 
like to earn at least a bachelor's degree, yet. students In two-year programs are much less likely 
to attaio that objecove than arc those in four- year programs (Dougherty, 1994) Alternatively, 
community college advocates suggest tiiat the colleges offer a step Into higher education tiiat 
would be more difficult for many it only tour-year schools were available. For example. Rouse 
1 1995) found that community colleges did in fact losvcr the educational anainmeot of students 
seeking a bachelor's degree (the diversion dfcct) but they also provided access to higher 
education tor students who probably would not have enrolled in a tour-year school It a 
community college were not available (the democratlauig effect) 




These rwo perspectives on iRe role of commomi) ccllegei imply dJlIerertijudgmeiKs 
about me represertuuon of panicular groups lit commurury colleges Tlve djvmion perspective 
suggests a blearier picture for Hisparucs and immjgranls for whom commuJUTy colleges are the 
mairt access poinl inlo the Amencan higher educalion system. Eased on evidence from oaiional 
datasets, commujuiy colleges do serve a disproportionate munber ot minority students, students 
from lovp'itKome families, those who are firtugeneration college studems, and those with lower 
high schcol academic achievemeru (Bailey et aJ.. 2U0.^, Canderton £ Santos, I99S: Vemez & 
Abrahamse, 1996). We seek to understand the extent to which CUNY produces eimer the 
diversion effect or the democraozation effect tor Hispanic and Hispanic immigrant students who 
enter uoiversity. 

Hi^psnies tH Hisfttr Edvfa/ton 

Overall, Hispanics cwitioue to be under*represerued in higber educstiort, yet over* 
represented in conunuruty colleges relative to meir proportion of the population (Harvey, 2002). 
Furthermore, the mayortty of Hispanics (S3 perceot) in higher education arc enrolled in two-year 
colleges (White House Initiative on Educational Eacellcrvce for Hispanic Americans. 1999): this 
IS a larger percentage than for other minority groups. 

Over the post decade, some researchers have reported tov> outcome measures for 
community college students svho svere minorities or had academic deficiencies (Rendon £ 
Madiesvv 1994: Richardson. 1994) Research specifically examining Hisparucs has produced 
mxed results Oanderlon and .Santos (1995), using the High School and Beyond (H.S£BI dala.set. 
were able lo ditfercniiate Hispanic sub-groups jito individuals ol Cuban. Puerto Rican, and 
Mexican descent They found that relative lo Cuban-desceru students, those of Mexican and 
Puerto Rican dcsceiM are less likely to complete a tour-year degree (in the six years studied), 
with the lov>cr probability statisUcaJly s tronger for Mexicans Starting in a tsvo-year schcol 
losvers the likelihood ol bachelor's degree attainment tor all students, but the negaove influence 
of attendance at a tv>o-yearinstituUon is not as strong tor Hispanics ‘ They also found that 
among high school completers, Hispanics are nearly as likely as whites to allend college, but 
after sii yean mey had a tar lower bachelor's degree completion rate, eveo though the 
pr^ortion ol Hispanics with eight semesters ol attendance is the same as twwhitcs These 

‘Gandoioi oM Sooioi |I995| luedOrdirwy LewiS^iMsIOLSi la dieicwial>»u Rcie«e (I995i Sound dioiCLS 
ectimles lerMd W «f6ecu si^io^ )f> d cccv?iufii(^ 
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tirdjngs indicUe w impcnajii d Jt^rtnce b^rwten a£«si and compldion trut depends on iRe 
efncieoc) of Uinung enrollment into degren 

GonziiJez and Hilmer (lo pms) used art inslrumenuJ vanable technique to dJtfetentiate 
between dte diversion and democtaozaiiofi eftects They found that Hispanic srudenH Mio star! 
in a community college. v>hen compared sviih those who stan in a foui*year coDege, complete 
tester years of crrilege artd have a lower pioOabiiily of compleUng a bachelor' s degree 
Neveidteiess, that diftererce is not stalisocally sigiuticam On the other hand, ihey did find a 
sialislicall) sigiuficant diversioo etfect black and white students. 

Thus botb the <ionzaJez and Hilmerartd the Gandenon and Santos papers found Ihal 
starting at atsiro*year college is less drrotfvu'UogeoKr with respect to total education and the 
prc^ability of completing a bachelor's degree fw Hispanics than tor other groups. But svhile both 
p^ers controlled for nativity, the sample siiesot their datasel did not allow them to hilly 
interact nativity and race/eihnicity idie foreign bom acccunled for less than ten percent of their 
sample). This constraint assumes that the diversion and demccrauzaiion effects were ibe same 
for the ditfereoi sub-groups, including foreign bom, among all Hispanies 

iiumignuiis rn Hinker E^ucanon 

There is limited research on the higher education etpenence of Immigrants. In one 
esception, Vemee and Abrahamse il99b) used HS£B, svhich tracked a sample of high school 
sophomores and seniors from 191SO through sit years ot post-high sdwol accviiies. to analyze 
data on post secondary students (on outside ot the Uruted States However, all the students 
attended high school in the Uoited Stales for at least pari of then secondary career, since to be in 
the sample they had to be attending high school m the U S. in l^MJ The HS£B »urvey included 
enough immigrants lor them to divide the immigrant population Into tour rsciaJ/ethnic 
subgroups. Asian, black. Hispanic, and white 

Using a series ol desenpUve tables and Ordinary L^asi .Squares lOLS), Vensez and 
Abrahamse tound ihaL overall, immigrant high school graduates are mm likely than naove-bom 
graduates to enroll in posisecondary education In addition, immigrants are more likely lo attend 
atsvo-year college than college-going nalive-bom studems, and they are more likely to follow 
the pattern ol attending a tsvo-year sehcol and then transferring to s four-year institution for 
further education Vemez and Abrahamse also tound that family background and attitudes 
toward education are mote important factors in determining educational enrollmeni than is 




imrmgtajn uaJu£. all else beins e<^u£j Consequently, titere is a greater dJtlerence across the 
r9ce/ethfuc groups in poslsecortdary education panteipaiion Uian there is beisveen immigranls 
and naoves Despite this lack of significance of immigrani status, the reseajrbers did find that 
immigiam stains is sigoificanlJy and positively associated with "conUnuit)' of college 
aiteodance" (i4„ tour*year attendance persistence) Hence, immigrants, all else being equal, are 
more liLelv than natives to remain in school. 

t 

Verrsez and Abrahamse present interesting findings for Hispanic immigrants. In general, 
levels ol Hispanic postsecondary enrollmeot are the lowest among the four ethnic groupt. They 
aitnbute diis to key backgrouisd (actors dial inhibit postsecortdary enrollment low income, low 
levels of pareotal educaoon, and losver educational aspirations Hosvever. among Hispanlcs, they 
found that natives are more likely (statisticaJly significaiM) to attend a tsvo* year or four*year 
college exclusively, svhile immigrants arc more likely iban oatives to attend a tsvo*year 
institution and then oansterio a four* year school And while Hispanic poslsecondary 
participation rales are low, immigrant status arrMng Hispanics (arsd blacks) has a posiovc effect 
00 poatsccorsdary participation. <iandenon and .Santos <19*1$ ) also found this positive effect of 
immigrant status tor Hispanics 

In an extension of ibe above researrb, Hagy and ^laniec <2(>02) used ibe NationaJ 
Education Longitudinal Study (NELSI of eighth graders in I9S8 to disaggregate postsecondary 
education choices by generational status ^immigrant child of immigrant, native) arvd by lwo*year 
and touT*year institutional enrollments Like HS&B, NEL.S followed a cohort through several 
years of high school and postsccondary eipertence, including only students svho attended fl.S. 
high schcols. In terms of college choice, Hagy and Slsiuec found that race plays a less important 
role than immigrant status lo postsccondary educational choices. In general, immigrants are more 
likely to enroll in some form o( postsecoodary education than either second*generalion (cbild of 
immigrant) or native studeols. Importantly, they found an additional, though small, effect ol 
Hispanic imnugrants having an increa.sed likelihood of comriranity college enrollmeot than iheic 
naove>bom counterparts. And forsecond*generation Hisparucs they found an increased 
likelihood of (our*year college enrollment Thus, as Ventez and Abrahamse found, immigrant 
status for Hispanics has both an effect on the likelihood ol college enrollment and on the type ol 
college chosen 




Our paper al«o buldt on previous research on immigranls in CLft^ eofninunily colleges 
by Bajley and Weiningec i20U2) Tlieir research used part ol ihe longitudinal CUNY datasel ihat 
we used here. They focused primarily on die eapenence ot immigrants, and while they controlled 
tor race /e thru city (Hispanic, blacit, Asian, and white) diey did nor conduct separate analyses for 
Hispanic immigrants In analyses ot choice between two* and four* year colleges and of the 
determinates of ouieomes, Bailey and Weininger tound that nativity is a more imporlani foctor 
than race /einn city Hispanics are no more likely than whites to enter a community college, and 
there is no statistically signiticant difterence between Hispanies and other students who started at 
a community college in the probability of transfer or degree completion. 

Overall, research at Ihe national level suggests first that Hispanics, and particularly 
Hisparuc Immigrants, rely disproportionately on community colleges Moreover, there Is some 
evidence ihat any educational disadvantages associated with iiuoaJ enrollment in a community 
college may be more medest for Hispanics, and perhaps for Hispanic immigranls, than fw other 
demographic groups The evidence foom CUNY is somewhat ditTerent, revealing no siatisocally 
significant ditforences for Hispanics in probability of enrollment In a two-year college nor In 
graduation or transfer (for those who start in a tsvo*year college) 

This research, using data from CUNT, eitendt these analyses in three svsys First, sve 
used mote current data student cbarscieristics trom 2(1)0 and outcome data foom 1990 through 
2002 Secood. sve disaggregated Hispanics into Puerto Ricans, Meaicans, Dominicans, Cubans, 
Central and .South Americans, and Other Hispanics Finally, we conducted separate analyses tw 
native- and forelgn-Oom Hispanics, and in some cases we were able to ditlereniiate by nativity 
for some of the Hispanic subgroups 
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Thfi CUNY Office of b)«tituUon»l ResevcFi and Analysts lOIRA) mainUins d£la filet tor 
eveiy fall temesier coMn of firu^tioe freshmen entering (he Univettiry. These filet, contajniog 
a record for every soident in the cohort, are updated annually They include tiudeiu demogtapnic 
infonration collected dunog the application process as svell as data on each soidenl't semester- 
by'Semearer ertrollment in the CUhTf sysrem For dut study we used die smdeni cohort from 
19911 for our longiludinal anaJytis of student enrollmenit and ouKomes, and tve used Ihe 2U0U 
data to compare Ihe charsctenstict of the entering srudenl cohort stndi the population in the city 
a* a whole at diat Ume. We also compared die cbaracterislics of the two cohorts to identify 
changes over time in the composioon of the CUNY ^Utime treshman classes. 

The 1 990 CUNY tirst-ume freshman cohort had 26,99h students. The application form 
for 1991) did not include a question oo place of birth (though this question has beeo included on 
die application since 1992) However, a survey seoltoall studems svtio applied to be tirsi>Uiitf 
freshmen included a question oo country of birth, a.s well as questions on rwce/eihruclly, ’ 
natiooal identity, and comprehensive information about their scoicocooomic and educational 
background ^ Of die members of die 1990 cohort, S,3.^2 siudenls responded to die survey, and 
6.600 provided complete rwce/ethnicily and naliviry information, ws required by our aoalysis In 
order to norm the sample to the full cohort population and adjust lor survey noo^respoose, a set 
of weights svas calculated on the basis ot a wide variety of demographic and background 
inf^mation gathered by CUNY. All of die figures we report fwihe 19911 cohort represent 
weighKd results. 

The annual enrollment data for Ihe 1990 cohort are maimained by CUNY lor all Ihe 
colleges in the system. They consist of enrollment informatioo lor every semesiei from fall 1990 
Ihrcugh summer 2IX12. including the college where enrolled, degree pursued, enrollment 
intensity, credits allempied and earned (including remedial), and degrees and dates conferred. 
Using diis informatioo we calculated total credits earned toward any degree and over die 
complete entollnieni, as well as semesters of parl>time enrollment or non-enrollment (fw 



tfieliide black* nonaHj^anic. Ilicpasc^ Asia/>orPucirie Isla/Mr 
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Tdbk 7 lmortt>e ywiMti used (O ihe oB3ytis 





jnwmipled enrollmeot) lo any degree and torine sotdent't complete enfolliwnt Tlte «UJ^'ey dala 
and the annual enfollnu ni were merged and used (or the longjtudjnaJ analyses. 

The ZUOOconon data conaift exclusively of intonnaiion provided by sludents on their 
undergraduate application for admission Hus infonration includes high school aoended, earned 
GED or diploma, oative language, country of tunh if not a Lf S. citizen, country of family origin 
or country with svhich identified inationality), and self*tepcrted mce/ethrucity Hie lartet rwo are 
optional pieces of irdonnation provided by the applicants, all other infwmation is required Hie 
2001) first'Uritf freshn^n cohort consisted of 24,Wi7 students. After excluding those whose 
race /ethnic I ly icdormaiion was missing and whose naliviry could not be determined, we were lelt 
with 2(1. 7S7 for analysis We used these data to describe the CUNY tirst*time student population 
and to make comparisons betsveen the cohon characteristics and the larger pcpulaooo of New 
Yort City, as measured by the U S. Census. 

In contrast to studies of postsecondary educational attainment and achieverw ni that use 
naoonal'level surveys cH a sample of students, our study is notable in two important ways First, 
we used infbrmaooo only on students who enrolled in postsecondary education Theretorc, sve 
did not invesogate any characteristics that encourage or inhibil postsecondary enrollment All 
our students are college students. Second, they all attend a sin^e postsecondary educational 
system (albeit one with IV diflerenl community and senior colleges) Hierefore, it a student 
Iransterred from or to a college outside of the CUNY system, our data contained no such 
infomiation ’ Hence, radierthan iracbing students' whole postsecondary educational histories, 
we were observing their history within the CUNY system. 

Consequently, our analysis is confined to student enrollment and achievement wiihin a 
single institution, and the ability of that institution to serve its students What our findings may 
lack in breadth, they make up tor in depth by the sheer number ot students, which allosved us to 
disaggregate sub-populations of Hispanics and immigrants in ways that most studies using the 
national surveys are unable to do because ol sample size constraints. 



'lo 1996. nJNYvwd lUa frv«nUw NsBcnal SlinteniLmn C1eav^lwu'«« D ovt UiMrui flaia die I99 QcoIimi 
aod leuM lloi 1996 sMui stpenerv cdieel 1^ ewelM inno(i«CLiNV uinrUiow 
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Act«ss io CUNY Id 200(1 

Our Htn question ask^ wtielhei Hispanic imnugrams in New Yocli City Rave gained 
arcess lo higner education at CUNY, as measured by dieic enrollment relative lo Iheif proportion 
of the l8>^S-year*crid populalion in New Yort City/ To answer this quesUon we compared ratea 
of enrollmenlby student type ssndi the comparable ratea in the city populabon as a svho)e, as a 
means of aaaeasing the extent to which different populations ot Die city are represented al 
CUNY 

Table 1 shows ibe New York City p^ulation aligned wnb ibe number of firai'tlme 
freshmen siudenta at CUNY in 2UO0, broken oul separately by naliviry and race/eibiucily 
Obaerve tiiat the ptoporUon of foreigo-bon residenta in the city is 44.1 percent ol (he age 18*35 
population. Alsa Hiapanics account tor over 3(J perrent of the total in this age range, ibe largest 
pr^ortion ol any minority eibiuc group A comparison of (he ciiywide population percenlages 
with those ot fitst-ome freshmen at CUNY horn 2IXX) showa that foreign-born studtnta are 
represented in higber proportions at CUNY than they are in ibe general city population. Over 
lO.OOt) of the nearly 2) (KX) tot-time freshmen in fall 20CN) (for whom ethnicity and nauvity 
mf^mation are known) are foreign bon. The tmign-br>m group thus represents 48 6 pment of 
the student population — a remarkable increase from 1 9V0, when juat over one-third of the 
entering studems svere bom abroad. Consequently, CUNY went from a slight uivder- 
representalion of iirimgrants (relative to (he 3b 8 percent toreign-b^ population of the eity in 
l^)) in I WO to a large os er-representaoon of immigrants by 2(KX). This shift is a positive step 
tor (he educational atiammeot and of^orruiuty ot new residents in New York City 

With the eaception ot Hiapanics, all minority populations are over-represented at CUNY. 
Hispanics are represented al CUNY in a nearly identical propomon to their representation among 
the citywide 18-35 population .30. t percent versus 3U.2 percent In contrast, Asian/Paeific 
Islanders, non-Hispanlc blacks, and (hber imnonocs are all over-repteseiued by al least 21) 
perc e m * Only whites are under-represented al CUNY. The failure of Hiapanics to be tepresenled 
at CUNY j) greater proportion to their eitywide population is a disturbing finding in light of tbe 

‘TIw pspvUiion cjpUM die oij^nivof die collese*g4iagpef)ulJicnaid<xcUid» agecclvaiti 

inlikeir laenrall la fe«>cnAiufiderpududM«4ucJicfv Heacefcrtli, oientionof cfTTpopi^sMai lefeit mI) n dus 
II 35 eohon, vales' edienviwioied 

‘Meamndbf dvMai|nMCL)NV pwevt" for exit ^reaip Vr lU can«»pofidiag New Voct Cry perveni 
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imponjjtt iDKsion of CUNY lo «erve minonly populauona wjdt C9ditionAJ)y less »cce«« to otFiet 
posisecondajy irAUuiion^ 

W« btoLe eAcn race/ethniciry group into naovo-boni and toteign*b«ii populstiont on 
T able 2 A comparisoo of the enrollmeni ot toto)gn*boni Hispanic siudeno lo nalive>boni 
Hitpanics showt dial the lanei ate more tcroogly lopresonted at CUNY, relative lo ibett 
letpectjve pr^ionioos in tbe city population. While nalJve>boni Hitpanics repte^em 40.7 percent 
of tbe Hiapajiic populalion in the city, they comprue 35. 1 percent of the CUNY touiioie 
freshman Hispanic populaoon. Meanwhile, unmigranu comprise 44.9 percent ot Hispanie 
studenls in tbe fall 20(1) cobort while ibey are 39.3 percent of the city's Hispanic populaUon 
These findings indicate Hispanics are over*Tepie«enied by naiiye*bofn Hi»panic students at 
CUNY while immigrant Hispanic students are undti^repreaented (relative to their respective 
population propwlions in the city) This observation for students at CUNY runs counter to the 
findings ot other studies of Hispanics using naoooal survey data which found that being foreign 
bom (and attending high school in the United States) increases the likelihcod ol an Hispanic 
student to attend college (Ganderton & Sanlos. 1993. Hagy & Sianiec, 2002) 

There are two important differences between our data and the oaiionaJ surveys used in 
other studies First, our population is oot restricted to students who attended U S. high schools. 
The taller may be an imporlanl factor among Imnugrants in college enrollment, perhaps because 
many immigrants who attend high school In the U.S may come with the intention of pursuing 
pcstsecondary education here and want to gain experience in the American education system and 
improve language shills prior to postsecondary education Second, it Is possible diat Hisparuc 
immigrants ji die city are more likely to enroll in oon*CUNY schcols for postsecondary 
education dian are naUve*bom Hispanic students in New York. Fw example, naliue-bOTTi 
students may feel a greater attachment to staying in New York City than students who have 
already traveled a greal distance to come to the United .Stales and are more wiltiog to venture 
farther tor their posisecoodary education. Regardless, this findiog from our I't^ia suggests diat 
being a foreign-bom Hispanic in New York City decreases a student' s likelibocd of attending 
CUNY, when compared with all Hisparucs 

More sinking is the companson of Hispanic immigranLs at CUNY widi other immigrant 
groups From Table .3. which shosvs lace/eihnicity within nativity, sve see lhal Hispanics are the 
ooly ethnic group for whom the proportion ot the toreign>boni population is smaller at CUNY 
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ihaj) It it lor me cily st l£fge. That i&, Mule Hitpanics repreterl40 6 p«tceiM ot iDe city's 
totei£n*boni populstion, mey repntent onJy 27.8 percent ot the foreign-ton* fiisi-time ^tnnten 
at CUNY. Meanwhile, toreign-bom students of aJI other ethnic groups, and panicular)y those of 
African descent are ovet-repretented in CUNY ic)alive lomeir city wide populaoont. Thus, not 
only are Hispanic inunigrams allending CUNY at lower rates than native-horo Hispanics, but 
they arc also attending CUNY at losvet rates than aJ) other immigrant population*, relative to 
their cilywid; populations So, in comparison wim other Hispanics and other immigranls, 
Hispanic imnugranc are going to college at die city's public university system in smaller 
numbers man are justified by their propi^on of the city's population 

It IS worth disaggregating Ihc Hispanic population to investigate distinct sub-populalions 
among Hispanic*, as idenofied by iheir country of Mnli (or country ot oationaJ ideoiity, it native 
bom) Wc used d*e U,5 Census' designations of major Hispanic sub-groups by disaggregating 
Hisparucs Into persons from Puerto Rico. Mexico, Dominican Reptmiic, Cuba, all Ceolra! and 
.South Amencan coururies combined (excludirtg Metico), and all other Hispanic (see Table d). 
Puerto Ricans are the dominant native-born Hispanic group within New York, as they represent 
ftearly 60 percent ot the naovc-bom Hispanic p^ulation Hosvevei, they cortstitute only 12 9 
perccr*t of the foreigrv-bom Hispanic p^ulatun in the ory Cooset^uently, roughly more than 
lhree*tounhs ot all Puerto Ricans in the lb-33 age group arc native bem Compared ssnih naovc- 
bom Hispanics the distribution of foreign-bon Hispanics in New Yoti: is mote evenJy spread 
across oationaiitles. Dominicarts and those from CeniraJ and 5oum America (CSA) each 
compose roughly onc-fburth of Ihc fbrelgit-bom Hispanic population, while those from Mexico 
are an additional oi*e-fiflh of me lotaJ. Within each ot mese three groups — Dominicans, CentraJ 
and .South Americans, and Meiicans — me vast majorily of its populaoons is fmign bom We 
will compare the disinbulion of the Hispanic sub-groups al CUNY ssndi (heir distribution among 
the citywide Hispanic popuialions and betsveen me naove-bom and toreign-bom Hispanic 
poputaijon* in order to tease ou( some signlficaiK vanaooos. 

We see on Table 4 diat the most sinking representalion al CUNY is (he higher than 
expected proportions of siudenls from (he Dominican Republic and the countries at CeiMrat and 
.South America (CSA).*'^ Among the native-born populations, the prop^lons of these rwo 



'The nsMuiaiM of CSA niMeiUt iwlitfe EcsiUo (31 (t). ColoiAu <36S&). Peru < 1 1 %). Xeridioai (7%>, El 
Salvador (69). wiJCoMmJo ($9). with fnro 
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Hispaiuc populations si CUNY an more man douDle svhat v>ould expected bated on tbeir 
nlalive populationt lunong naUve>b^ Hitpacuct in ibe city And csen lunong the forcign-bont 
populaoon, bom me Domiiucan and CSA sludentt are over>rcpre«enled by neaily 7S percenlof 
wbal should be expeewd wben dividing the CUrCf percent by the city percent All olTiei Hispanic 
sub'groupt - Pueno Rican Mexican, and Cuban (and other) - are under*reptesented alCUNY 
nladve to tbeir city^vide population. Thjs under^represenlaiion eaisls fot boib ibe naove-bom 
and the foreigo-bom populations, and it oost apparent among Pueno Ricans Alibougb. snih 
44.3 percent Puerto Ricans have the lugbett prop^ion ol oative-bom Hi>panic sludenta at 
CUNY, they renujn strongly under*reptesented sioce they compnse S9 S percent ol ibe naov > 
bom Hispanic populalion in the city. This pallem ol under*repntentaiion eaists among foreign* 
bom Puerto Ricans as well. v>bo comprise only B 6 percent of that CUNY population, versus 
IT.9 percent citywide Clearly, die Puerto Rican populatiwi al CUt^ does not reflect as siroogly 
the large presence ot Rierlo Ricans, bom native and foreign bom, in the city as a whole 

Eariiec tve observed that the Hispanic immigrant population abends CUNY al lower rates 
relative to boib oative>bom Hispanics and otiier Imnugranl populations Table 5 shosvs the 
representation ol the city population and CUNY population by nativity wiihin Hispanic tub* 
population to reveal in^ortant variations The toreign-bom populations across all Hispanic sub- 
groups are siroogly undet*tepresented at CUNY Even the Dominican and C.SA loreign*bom 
populations, which do relatively well compared wiUi olhet Hlspanics, do not attend CUNY at 
rates expected, given Uielc representation among Uie cltywid; population SpeciticaJly, 79 7 
percent ol Dominicans in the city are foreign born, yet only 5B 9 percent ol Uie Dominican 
snidenis at CUNY are foreign born. Likewise, the C.SA p^ulation in the city is B 1.9 percent 
foreign bom. but ihe proportion ol foreign bon of tins greup at CUNY la only 64.2 perceoL in 
conclusion. It appears that all loreign-bom Hispanic p^ulations conirlbute to the relatively low 
rates ot enrollment among immigrant Hitparucs at CUNY Next, we will see how Hispanlcs and 
Hisparuc immigrants tare within the ditfetem colleges at CUNY 
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Riirollmeoi in CUNY by In5tilutioD and Prt^raju Type in 2000 

Table A answers our second question on srudriM enfo))ntfiu by insiiiution type and 
program type wnbin CUNY. In faJ) 2IXKI, ibe nun4«rof first-liine Oeslmien ai CUNY 
commumry colleges (for v>boin nalimry and edioiciry could be determined) svas eiacdy 9J)UO 
Amoog mem. S.S9S (42 9 peiceni ol aU 2U.7S7 firu-time freshmen at CUNY) sveie enrolled in 
an associate degree program and the remajiung IU5 were in a cerliticale 'granting program There 
were 1 1,737 srudrnts enn>l)ed in CUNY four-year colleges in 2(IX}, wiin 7,346 (36.4 percent of 
the whole freshman cohort) ui a bachelor's degree program. 4,186 (20 2 percent) in an associate 
degree progrant, and 23 in a cemlicate program. Due to iheir small number, cemlicate students 
will ool be discussed in our analysis. As betote, sve looked at Hisparuc unmigrants in relation to 
other Hispanics, other ImmigrarHs, and within Hispanic sub-groups For this analysis of 
distribution within CUNY the benchmark population is the total first-ume treshmen p^ulauon 
at CUNY UI 2(X*J. 

Drstn^ariM by C»Uege Type 

Among dilTerent lace/eihruc groups, Hisparucs are ibe most highly ovet-tepresenied in 
community colleges, while whiles are dse most und;i*represeiMed Specifically, while Hispanics 
represent .31) I percent of Ihe CUNY population they comprise 33 6 percent ol fitst-ome CUNY 
community college students. .Similarly, immigrant students, in general, are oser-represented in 
community colleges, they comprise nearly S3 percent of the commuruty college srudents while 
accounting lor less than half (48.6 perceot) ol the total CUNY first-time treshman population In 
20(h) This finding Is consistent with findings on Hispanics and immlgranls discussed above. 

The distnbulion by eOinicity within ibe naove-bom and toreign-bom p^ulations 
generally reflects the overall distribution by eihrucity. Thai is, nalrve-bwn Hispanics and native- 
born blacks are both ovet*represented at die CUNY community colleges. And tmign-bom 
Hisparucs are ovet*tepresented (more so than their naiive-bom peers) while the pr^ortion ol 
toreign-boRi blacks is in proportion lo iheir total population at CUNY. Specifically, svhdc 
torergn-bom Hispanics comprise 27.8 perceot of the CUNY students, they compose 33 3 percent 
of the students In commuruty colleges Thus, among Hisparucs, the torergn-bom population is 
Ihe most highly over-re|nsented in community colleges (for blacks it is die naave-bom 
populauon as opposed to their tmign-bom counterparts) Therefm, on top ot finding that 
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Hispaiuc imfiugrsnu are generaJly uj)dfir*r«pre«enlfid in CUNY, dwse who were finUyear 
treshmen in fall 2LKI) afc cmccncrawd dispropereonawly in lwo*yeai «cnocl« This laTKi tindins 
li cofttisient Wilt) Ihe studies ol nationaJ datarels by Ventez and Abmhamse (1996) and Hagy 
and .Slaruec (2U02). As a sle^ins*stone for first>generalion immigrant siudsiws, tvc might expect 
dus panem of oyec^represmtaiion. TIk diversion cnocism ol ccmrmiJiity colleges (Bnni & 
Karabe), 19B9|, however, cases Ihe pattern in a more negalive lighi 

The sen ih in •Hispanic enrollmeni patterns between die CUNY Ivro-year and four>year 
colleges ealubii very linlc vanaoon, diough the minor dilterences arc worth noeng. Recall that 
we touod Dominicans and C.SA students over>represented ai CUNY. Both the oaiive>bom and 
torcign>boni students among these p^ulations arc represented ai Ihe two>ycar and tour>year 
schools in proporuoo to their total pcpulaoon Puerto Ricans, who arc highly under>represented 
at CUNY, exhibit a pattern whereby the torcign>bom are slightly oyec>represcntcd al CUNY 
tour>year colleges Finally, both Mexican rtaliue-bom and foreign-bom students arc highly over* 
represented at touc>year Institutions, aJdwwgh there are too tew Mexicans in this populaooo to 
gciseratc noteworthy corsclusions 

Duenbariow bf Progmnt Type 

An important consideration in the access ol Hispanics and Hispanic immigrants to CUNY 
IS then distribution among program types. Research has showo that Ihe benefits to a bachelor's 
degree outweigh those ot an associate degree (Grubb, 20U2: Kane & Rouse, I99S). and so we 
would like to see Hispanics and immigrants svell*represcntcd anvong bachelor's degree programs 
The Rndings from Table 6 indicate that this is not the case. 

Within die CUNY senior colleges, Hispanic students arc (voportionally evenly 
represented between associate and bachelor's degree programs. They represent ^out 26 perceot 
of the student population in both groups. In contrvi, blacks in seniorcolleges are severely under* 
represented among bachelor's degree programs, while all other raee/cdinic groups are over* 
represented Foreign students arc disproportionately over •represented In community colleges, 
while they are slightly belter rcpresenled among bachelor's degree students in the senior 
colleges, (43 3 perceot of bachelor's degree studeols versus 43 9 percent ot all senior college 
students). UrUonunately, the distribution ol Hispanics by nativity diverges stighdy from this 
pattern, as native*bom Hispanics arc sli^Uy ovei>represented among baNielor's studems while 
torcign>bom Hispanics are ovec>re|nsented among asscciale students at die senior colleges. 





Though these differences ore nol «taii£imJ1y signifjcanL they demonsmte a recurring oeod 
among Hispanic immigrants. Hispanic inumgranis do ooi eiFubii the same levels of access and 
achieveinenl in posisccondary educauoo at CUNY as their imirugranl peers in other rsciaJ/einmc 
categories '* 

Amoog Hispanics, we see Dial both Dominican (28 4 percent) and CSA (22.0 percent) 
populations an more strongly represented in bachelor's programs nlaove to their overall 
represerwaUon in the senior colleges (2A S percent and 1^.8 percent, nspecuvely) than other 
naove-bom Hispanic sub*gnMps. While this over>repnseotation is more prominent among the 
naove-bom populations than among the foreign-born populations, the distribution among 
toreign-bom students by program type is about even lo the seruor colleges all Hispanic sub- 
populations, with the exception of Puerto Rican immigrants, who are under-represented. 

To help eiplain the observed vanalions in institution and program enrollment v>e ran a 
regression analysis on bachelor's program enrollment using a set of scoicecononuc and 
demographic variables. To do this analysis, we used the 1990 cohort dataset since It provided 
more comprenensive sludeot infbrmaoon and had the longitudinal infbrmaoon oeeessary to run 
regressions on student achievement and outcomes Priw to discussing the analysis, in the nett 
section we present the characiensiies ol the 1991) student cohort and observe enrollment changes 
over time trom IWU to 2000. 



" Only fo;«i^*b4m bUcti nhibn j/ejucundS'Rfi'eieauiJM in tlie nwr college ncbelo'i propamc iban 
Hispa/M iiijiu|iaiia;, tliaugb iseoBerYad ibailhe ^rme aiv pvoponionalel) i>e)l*RprwnU<l M CXf^tY and wiihui 
Oie Mn*oc cotkasr lO gsoejl 
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EnroUmeni and Achjev«m«iH of ibe CUNY 1990 Freshman Cohort 
In tneir snaly»s ot trudsiM access and acnievemcot ai CUF^, Bajky and Weiningec 
42(V2) ran re^tsion anaJyses on program enrallinent crrdit accumulaoon, and degree 
compleiiofi ovcTsii yeaj« using a vaneey of deinogra|d)ic and sTudeni background vanables. 
Their tiodmgs relevanlioihis rtudy were discussed above. Here, we ute the same CUNY 
dataset, but include tome key additional eaplanaiory variablet in our model relevant to our study 
cl Hispanic immigrants and observe ibem over the longer time penod cl twelve years '* 

Dt^fnptton cf the 199H LLNY Cok«r1 

Table 7 shows ibe mean values ot ibe eaplanatory vanables we used in ibe regression 
analysis It provides a general sitaptboi ol die 1990 tirs(>time freshman cohorl at CUNY tor all 
studenis and Hispanic and non*Hispanic students by nativity TTk table provides a comparison 
witb some ol the results exhibited in the tables trom the 2000 cohort, with important changes to 
poinl out Firsc the first column on Table 7 shows dial the 1990 cohort has a much smaller 
pr^ortiofi ot Imigmbom and Hisparuc students than does the 2000 cohort (Table I) Thus, over 
the decade the pmportico of Hisparuc imirugranls at CUNY grew from 33 S peteem“ ol all 
Hisparuc students in 1990 to 44 9 percent by 2000 (Table 2) Based on the research cued earlier 
on immigrants in posisecondary educaooo, we expected that nativity would b< an important 
explanatory variable in program enrollment and student aduevemetu 

^itrularly, generational status in the Ututed States may intIuetKe entry into poscecondary 
education. That is, the later the generation in this country (second* and third* or more generation 
Amencans) the more likely are individuals to seek higher educational ^p^unity. Thus, we 
included dummy vanables for first*generaooo itoreign bom), second* generation (native bem 
with fbreign*born parents), and diird*generatico (native bom with native*bom parents) studrnts 
Bailey and Weininger (2002) found that fbreign*bom students who graduated from a fmign 
high school are more likely than oauve*bcrn students lo enrol) in an associate program, while 
toreign*bom students who graduated trom U S. high schools are more likely to enroll in a 
bachelw's program We tested their findings and their impact on student outcomes for Hisparuc 
students at CUNY 

'* See the Ap^ndix vf Uwveloe efoBerwa CUNY outcemei fornn^lve rwi 

'' Weighted (amnef fuivey fe^oodeflt. swsOomi oi Tjhto 1 
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W« included duirnny vanables lor Hispanic sub>groups*‘ to observe signifimu effects ol 
diftcrenl oaiivity gtoupt. From 199L> to 2U0U tbere v>as a tbarp decliiw in tbe percentage of 
toreign*boni Puerto ftjcan siudenis, from 30. 1 peiceni lo only S.b percent of the foreign*(orn 
Hispaiuc population Fotcign*boni Domiiucans and CenUaJ/.Soutb Americans (even witb tbe 
etdusion of Meticajit from tFus sub>group in 2 (> 00 ) had a significanl locrease, from ajsd 
35. S perceoL respectively, lo well over 40 percent for bolTi TTcse sbins may (e atinbutable to 
demogiapruc shins in die city population or lo changes ui access to CUNY 

Tv>o other important demographic charactensucs arc gender and age, v>hicb can boib be 
agoiticant factors in achieving an outcome (i e.. females cxbibii increased likelihood of 
acbievemenl) and program enrollment (i e.. older students arc less likely to enrol! In a bachelor's 
degree program) (Alfonso, Bailey, & Scotl, 2005). Observe on Tabic 7 that Hispanic siudenls are 
more likely to be lemale and arc, on average, younger than non>Hjspanics among nalive*bom 
snidenis. Hosvevet, notice that toreign*bOT Hispanic students like other immigrant studenis, 
tend to (< older (average age 22.3 years). We svere interested in seeing It age and gender have 
eaplanatory pov>er lor Hispanic students as they do for studenis overaJ). 

There are large percentages of both native-born and loreign-bom Hisparuc studenis in the 
losvest hcusebold income group (37.5 and 47 0 perrent, respecUvely, from households v>iih an 
income less than $15,{KVI and among those v>iih less parental education (over 70 percent had 
parents smih high school as their highest level of education) As stated above. Hispanics are 
generally over*rcpresented in associate progranu in communily colleges (44.4 percent of naove- 
bom Hispanics and 52.8 perceolot totcign-born Hispanics) Thus, Hispanic students are more 
likely to be frrM-generallon college studenLs and from families with modest economic 
backgrounds - two characterisocs that can be deinmenta! to access and achievement in 
posisecondary education (Alfonso ct at , 2LNJ5) We expected that supporting children, working 
while enrolled, and having a GED might also negatively impact student outcomes, and so these 
variables were included in our mcdel Further, having a GED and other educational background 
tactoTV as measured by CUNY standardized assessment tests in mathemaucs, reading, and 
wriong, arc likely mdicalors for program access. Observe tiiat Hisparuc students have losver 



" Since Oie 1^90 CUNY diu Oaei not ASioamdi viiaSenItof Meucancrijia freci cbe Sudens ofCwiBjl aaO 
South Anamcan naBoulfi), i>e could nc4 dOjIfTensM ^i^tsepordMl) 
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avcrije ifibl scores in all chrec assessn>ent tests'^ and are much more Ub:el) tlian other 

snidenU^ botli native and torei^n born - to lake rtmediatiori in their ficu year (43 0 perc^ru of 
naove^bom and S3. 7 percent of tor^jn^om Hjapanics) 

According to Table 7. sUghdy te^^r Hispaiuc students er^l part orrw. though they have 
higher rates ot interrupted enrollment than their iK^n^Hjapanic peers. Thib pattecrv translates into 
tetter average credits eanved over tvpolve years than tor non^Hispanic students SpeoficaJIy. 
whjie oative-bom Hispanics have a mean rHimber of credits eanwd at CUNY of 33 7. and those 
who are foreign bom average a sli^ly hi^>er54.3. the corresponding figures fornorwHispanic 
students are 5t I and 71 6. respectively '''The generally lev»er credits earned by Hisparucs may 
te partly explained by iheir higher rates ot remedial er^rolln>ent. for whjch credits are usually rK^t 
acciimulaiecL However, importarwly. while there is rvo statiatjcally significant difference betweeo 
average credits earrved tornaove and irrunigrant Hisparucs^ the difference is large and significant 
toriKHwHispanic studerws U appears that Hispanic immigranls do iK^t exhibit aoy greater 
success overtbeir non-immigrant peers in this measure of achieverrunt because all Hispanic 
students have low rates of credit accumulation. 

Firmly, notice that while Hispanic scudenis earn an associate degree and traittfer lo a 
server college al rales oearly iderweal to or hi^er than non-Hispanic students, the rale of 
bachel^'s degree ailainmeru tor both the native born and foreign bom are signilicanUy lower 
than tor their corresponding r>on-Hispanic peers (18^ percent versus 22.8 percent for native bom 
and Iti.O percent versus 28 0 percerw for foreigo bom) This pattern exists even for students 
inioaJly enrolled in a bachel^'s degree program After twelve years. 4<l 0 percent of all such 
students earn a bachelor's degree, while only 32.4 percent of Hispamcs students do (r>oi shown 
on TaUe 7) Gi\en this partem ot diftereni outcome rates, it appears that Hispaiuc students are 
able to accumulate adet^uaie credits for lower degrees, but have difficulty persisting and earning 
enough tor the higher level degree, regardless of initial program and institutiorv 



Tha mv be mboubie l^defewnem in £na^^ jr>esa/?itf\juoo 

oT 9lf«repated pohoerw feend rw xiipJScintdirFowwesbenieen )lu!paAies9d jll studeno in 

Ihe nufT^boi v^ho/eponeddefewnc) \n Erflish. 

non^lb^oner UiflSenu are breten out by raM/ethoicdf xndnafitity. all cub'^e^ulauooi mthoui 
nce^i9 hive bi|hero>ear>mddsamjr?Tultfedlh» doevtb9 Hupveolefvy Puetbanoore. all 
populjuonc teve QfpJScintlf w creAls earned diar>doiborre9ective nitiwe^bom we/eilinic peecx 

With Ihoexee^isi orAxiaWTaeJx Islandee. far«WceT>be4htho nafi^* Md ^oreia^*borDpopylaueeisexhibnihe 
bi|he4 oiear« orjil su^popolaiionx (Aij rwtshoi»fi on tAWi 
SuuMealiia^vfWaoidJrecearea oeawed by a^Speoenleceir^nee 9l0val 
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To provide some explanatjco lor these observed partems ot prcgrajn ertfDJInwnt and 
arhievemenU we did a regresatcn analysis on soidenienrcllments^ credit aecurruJaiJon^ and 
outcomes. Fml we look ai factors a^Iecung iruoal^legree program er^lrrwrvt for the lWi> 
cohort 

CWefD^inM/s ofinitisi Pfcffcm ICtffoHmM 
We ran logisuc regressions for all students in the 19MI) cohort and tor (he Hispanic 
studenl sub^pcpulaiion. Our first regression inveslrgated the detenrunants of program enrollment 
- apecitkajly what chaj^ctertsucs explain initiaJ enrollmenl in a bachelor's program Table 8 
shows the resulls ot the regressions/^ For all atudenls (firxt i columnar those who are second 
generation in the U S. (native^om students with fbreigr^bom parenis) are more likely than 
Ihir^ or highcr^gerwratjon students (the control group) to enroll in a bachelor's degree program 
Even fore I gn* bom students who attended a high school in the United States are significantly 
more likely than the control group to enroll in a bachelor's progranv Higher educational 
aspiratioftf among these students rruy be driving their enrollment in the higher^degree prograrru 
Other significant explar^aiory variables have the expected influence torall sludenu: those 
who arc blacks older, supporting children, wortmg cither hill or part ume. or have a G£D are 
significantly less likely to enroll in a bachelor's prograrru Conversely, females, those with higher 
educational aspirations, and those with higher assessment test scores (math and reading) are 
more likely to enroll in a bachelor* s progrem/"^ Note that Hispanics are statistically no more or 
less likely than whites (the control population) to ervoll in a bachel^'s degree program, which is 
cortsistent with the percerMages fburvd on Table 7 and the firwlings of Bailey and Weirunger 
( 2 ( 11 ) 2 ) 

For Hispanic siudenls only (second i colurrms ). teing female, workir^. aspiranons. and 
math lebl score variables are all significant and in the same direccon as for all students 
However, notably, all the nativity variables lose their significance for Hispanic students Ihis 



FoMtiwe coeFBctfou tfubcju dial a lanable tf>miaesibep(^ab)Ui) • )r>49is 
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* A household loccm orie^c Oioo Hi OCO u obopoMiive orvd xipiJIcant rocbdchelof^s^collraoLwiMh 
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tindmg indicates dtat raliviry is not imponant in explaining access among Hispanic srudenb, and 
ihai neiinei tomgn*boni studcnti: not second*generatioti Hispanics are nxMC likely lo entoll in a 
bachelw'i: degree program than are trutd'genemUon Hispanics U coincides v>iih die findings in 
our descriptive anaJysia, which indicales Uiat Hispanic immigrants do nol eanibit higlier rates of 
access lo posttecondary education iTuin non*immigraru Hi^anict That is, Hispanic immigrants 
are slatistically no more likely than then naove-bom Hispanic peers to enroll in a Dachelor's 
degree program 'nut contrasts sharpy wiiTi Die finding that imrrugranls among other ethnic 
groups do have higher rates of enrollment in bachelw't programs 

Anoihec election for Hispanic students is the impact of the reading-assessment test 
results. While higher scores were a sigoificaru predictor tor enrolliwnt in a bachelor's program 
for all students, it is tKii significant (though soil positive) for just Hispanic students Using the 
reading scores as a proxy for English language ability, Bailey and Weininger (21112) concluded 
that this fuiding indicates a de-emphasis ol language skills in enrollment tor toreign-bom 
students. As suggested by our own tioding, dveircooclusion may also hold for Hispanic students, 
many of whom learned English a.s a second language 

Within Hispanic sub-populauons (Puerto Ricans are the control group), Domirucans and 
Cubans are more likely to enroll in a bachelor's program Tins tinding aftirms the earlier 
assessment ol the success ol the Dominican population in New York in enrolling in the CUNY 
senior colleges. All other Hispanic sub*popuJalions exhitHt no sigoilicant difference 

DrrerMiMdAK Credit Aftno/ulonon 

Measuring Die accumulation of credits is important in two respects. Pint, accumulation ol 
credits IS necessary tor degree attainment Second, IwUie minority ot students not seeking a 
degree, Ihe accumulaiion of credits still r^rcsents a measure of poslsecondary education 
learning and aehievemeot dial may benefit dieir wage-earning capacity in the future (Marcoite, 
Bailey, Borko»ki, St KiencI, 20Ci5) 'llierefore, we ran an OLS regressioo on credits accumulated 
to identify factors ibai might eiplain differences in credit accumulation over tsvelve years. 

Many of the same explanatory variables that are significant for entollntfru in a bachelor's 
program are also signiticant tor credit accumulaiion, with some importarM additional variables 
(i<ee Table 9). For all students, boing foreign tom (regardless of high school tocaoon), and being 
second generation increase the likelibood of higher credit accumulation over tsvelve years TIhis, 
immigrants and children ot imnugrants, at least those within the CUNY system, seem to have 
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more succett ut penitence iiAd adnevemeni in the clasroom. Furthennore, contpared to white 
snidenU, ajtd regardlett of lulimfy being m a minorily is a negative and significant eiplanal^ 
vajiable tot credit accuinulalioo. Thete tinduigs suggest that both nativity and lace/eihnicily are 
imponajit detenninants of degree accumulation Other eiroog significant variables include 
wortung lull time and having a GHD. each of which has a negative impact, and enmllment in a 
bachelw's program, and part*linie and intemipied entollmenta, which an all signiticant and 
positive. The latter may seem siirpruing at first, but remember thol we are observing credit 
acoumuJalion over twelve years Over that time period, most studeols, even (hose svho manage to 
accumulate many credits, an likely to have foregone enrollment and/or enrolled less than full 
ume for at least one semester, whereas students svho lelt school with lew credits alter only a few 
semesters are likely to have been both full'tioe and uninterrupted during their brief eruollment. 

For Hispanic students only, (he findings from the credu*accumulation regnssion are 
similar to those for enrollment in a bachelor's progr a m That is, relative to all students, nativity 
loses sigoifiesnce, with the execpcoo of foreign-bom students who attended high school in die 
United States The laner an likely to earn more credits than thiid'generalion natives Vemea and 
Abrahamse fiVSb) also tound that Hispanic immigrants svho attended high school in die U,5 are 
more likely to persist 'ITie diftennee here may be their eapenence in the U S. education system 
pncrtoibeir posisecoodaiy enrollment, which benefits (heir achievemeM at CUNY Thin is (he 
ooly condition where nativity Is sigraticant tor Hispanic students. As wi(h all students, working 
tull time and having a <1ED are significant and negative: being In a bachelor's program and 
haviog part'time and interrupted enmllment are all positive and slgniticant Herewith we 
conclude that tacten infiuenciog credit accumulation arc not much diftereru for Hispanic 
snidents than for all studenis at CUNY, though naovity plays a less significant m1e for Hispanlcs 
than tor other students. 



DHerotmaMs ofActut^mewDturet Alloiiiiutin 
Tables 10 and 1 1 show (he resuhs of the logistic regression on associate degree outcome 
and bachelor's degree outcome, respectively, tor all students and for Hispanic siudenc Wc 
discuss the rwo tables in concert, polnong out the important findings 

Most imporuiwly, the nativity characteristics svhich are almost all signitkant tor all 
students for both associate and bachelor's outcomes, hold no significance tor Hispanic students. 
Theretoic, as with program enrollment arsd credit accumulatioo, immigrant status plays oo 
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agoiticaiH role in twelve* ye«r outcome anaiiunent tot Hispajticf * However, smons Hitpecnc 
snideni populations, results show iRai being Dominican Has a sUotig poaiuve and signiHcant 
impact on totFi degree cancomet. 5U)I, overall, teing Hi^anic has significanl and negalive 
coemcients lor bachelot's degree anainmeol, but no significance tot associate degree adainment 
The fact that Hispanic students are less ItJtely dian white students to earn a bachelor's degree is 
paniculariy disnicbing since there is tM signiticam difference in their bkelihood of enrollment in 
a bachelor's degree program. 

Furtherrnote, neither of ibe control variables fee initial program entollmeni lassociale or 
bachelw's) is signiticam tor the sttainmeni ot a bachelor's degree by Hispanies (Table 1 1 ). Whal 
this says is that, unlike the student population as a whole, for Hispanic students Imlial program 
and institution do not affect their likelihcod ot earning a bachelor's degree at CUNY As toursd 
in studies of national I'tiia (Ganderton & Santos, 1995: OooaaJee & Hilmcr, in press), this fitsding 
suggests that Hispanic snidenls who start m an associate program or community college are oot 
disadvantaged in their eflons to earn a bachelor's dtgree relative to their Hispanic peera who 
Stan in abadielor's program. Theretore, fw Hispanic studenu at CUNY, we doo't observe 
evideivce of comimimry colleges diverting students ^m bachelor's degree attainment One 
eaplanaoon may be tiiat among Hispanic students there is less difference between the 
educalimal background of students entenng communily colieges and those enlenng senior 
colieges. The evidence from the regression on enroliment in a bachelor's program fTable 8) 
seems to support this explanation sirvce variables indicative of educational background and 
ability such as GED ajvd reading assessment test scores verr nor significant fwenrollmeot in a 
bachelw's program for Hisparuc students, whereas they were for all other CUNY students. 

Another important finding about Hispanics is diat being female is insignificanl for 
eamiog an associate degree, though it is positive ajvd significant with respect to earning a 
bachelor's degree. Thus, Hispanic women arc more successful teialive to men at eamiog a 
bacheiw's degree, while they hold no advantage for associate degree anainmeot. However, in 
contrast, supporting children is not significant tor Hisparucs in associate degree attainment, yet it 
IS negative and significant for Hispanics m bachelor's degree anainment 'Ihis finding would 
seem contrary to the finding tor women, since svomen are disproportionately burdened stnih the 
retponsibiiity ot su^omng children while in school Nonetheiess, sioce female gender and 

* The n9U>fi) vjruUn «vve alto all intignifica/u fee six •year oveemet fer Ki^anec fliMnu 
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putnthcod M controls the findings are not contradjclor^^ bul onl; confiem ocher 

findmgi about totb femaJes (positive) and parental responbitnitties (negative) tor degree 
attainment 
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Conclu8ion5 



£nf«U»eui ai LVNt 

ThfiK are sescral jmponant conclusioiu: from iTus analyvs of iRe CUNY dau. One 
sciLng Hnding ia the drnmalic grosvdt in <he foreign-bom and Hispanic enroDmems in CUNY 
dunng Die 199U«. In 1 WO, juat over onc'lhird ol CUNY snidenls nere foreign bom, bui len jean 
later alcnosa one-n£lf of all CUNY sludents svete bom abroad Tlie foreign-bom pofMilaoon in Die 
city airo grew dunng dur decade, bul the increase in the immigranlCUNY population v>as much 
more significant. The Hispanic populalion at CUNY also surpassed the growth ol the cilywid; 
Hispanic population In IVW. both in the city and at CUNY (he Hispaiuc population v>as 24.4 
p e rcent By 2000 the Hispanic proportion at CUNY had grosim to .W.l percent while the 
pr^omon ^w only to 27 percent in the eiry overall. In concert (here two demogra^ic shiFls 
worted to increase the pr^omon ol Hispanic imnugrants in CUNY to 13 3 percent cl the fiist- 
ome Ire'hmiui cohort in 2IXKI, up from t2 percent ui 1990. Thus, by 2000, almosl one-half (44 9 
percent) ol the Hispanic students in the cohort nere foreign bom 

A second fiivding is lhal the uifluervcc of naoviry on higher education enrollmeiM and 
attainment is differeiM tor Hispanics than for odver minonly populations, such as blacits and 
Asians We touivd that Hispanic imnugrants, unfortunately, do not exhibit the educational 
success to the extent shown by other minority inunigrant populaooos. 

Overall, Hispanics are under-represenled at CUNY, due in particular lo the uttder- 
re presentation of Hispanic unmigrants; oative-boro Htspanies are well represenled at CUNY 
This conirvi between immigrants and natives ssnthin ibe overall Hispanic population differs 
diarply with the situation tor other minorities. ImmigraiM and native blacits and Asians are over- 
represented at CUNY The data for fbreign-bom Hispanies suggest that the growing Meiican 
immigrant populatioo and to some eitent the island-born Rierlo Rican and the undJtferenuated 
Hispanic populations in New York account twihis modest represenlation of Hispanic 
immigrants relative to oiber imniigrani groups. In conlrasi, Dominicans and Central and .South 
Amencans, both native and foreign bom, make extettsive use of CUNY. 

Wiihu) CUNY Hispanics are relatively eoocentrated in community colleges. For 
Hispanics, this is parUcularly true for the foreign bom, although oative-born Hi>panics are also 
corsccntrated in (he commututy colleges Consequently, nativity is insignificant in explaining 





program enfollnifinl among hbspajim This finding conirasts sFiarply v>idi the findings foe olhor 
snidenU, in which inunigiant populasoos and sccond-gcnciaiion Ajncncans an more liLely to 
enrol) in a bachelw's program iFran are native-tom inird*generauon sludents. 

EdneatiMo/ ttMc^wt 

There are several intensiiog findjngs ccocenung educational oulcomes Firac 
Hispanic students tend to earn tewei credits, even over tsvelve yearv than do sludenis liom all 
oiher racial/ethnic populaoons. When companng Hjspanics to oiher populalions by nativuy, 
toteign^bom Hispanics earn endits at significaniJy lower rates compand with other imnugrants. 
the djfference is far greater dian die dittenoce between nauve>bom Hisparucs and other native* 
bom populations Furdiermore, all Hispanics - but in parUcular Hispanic immigranls— have very 
low rales at bachelor's degree Ulainment relative to other native* and foreign*bom populations 
at CUNY. Thua, by all measures, Hispanica have not been as successful as other populations at 
CUNY, Mdi the contrast betsveen Kispanic and other immigrants much greater than the conlrasi 
between naiive*bom Hispanics and cdier native*borti populations This is due in pan, il seems, to 
the success of most immigranl populations in CUNY. Hosvever, our findings do not irtdicate a 
diversion effect for Hispanic students who slan at CUNY community colleges, siihen compared 
to Iheu peers svho begin in a senior college. Though this likely is due to the low rate ol 
bachelw's degree completion among Hispanics at the senior colleges rather than any 
democrat iaaiioo effect of the CUNY communily colleges. 

The relative weakness ol Hispanic imriugrant educational anainment is an important and 
disturbing finding. The possible reasoos for the sveakness - the different educalionaJ aspirations 
of Hispanics relabve lo other immigrants, their purposes tor coming lo New Yorli City, or 
cultural differences among the different immigrant populations— are imponaol anas of 
invesugauon 

Possttle Causes of Hispanic Eduaarianol Pfe/anuance 

Beyond Ihc relatively poor performnee of Hispanic immigranls (compared with other 
immigrant populations) the etplanalory factors for the lower rates ol success among Hispanics in 
general are not so apparent While we found that Hispanics and Hispanic immigrants have larger 
numbers of students in the lowest income households, have parents stnth the lowest level cH 
education, support children of their own and work full ome (the latter tsvo situations for foreign* 
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bon* Hispajticf ooly), and have GEDs ajtd lower a^cestmenliesi scores, very few of these 
variables have significsfU negative explanatory power tor earning an associate or bachelw's 
degree Parenc wtib a high school educaUon or less and students wortung (uU Ume negatively 
impact Hispanic students' ability to earn an associate degree, while supporting children is 
negative and significant only tor bac^or's degree anartunent. 

This study was unable lo measure the impaci of the new skills -assessment requremeol 
implemented in spnog 2(K}I (discussed aboveton Hispanic and Hispanic immigrant suidenis 
Nonetheless, the requirement is likely to be detrimental to bachelw's program access for 
Hisparuc student populations, based on their lower assesuneiu-tesi scores and the rate ot the 
199<) cohort's enrollnieni in reritf dialion The requirement may twetelJ greater challenges to 
bachelor's degree allainment tor these students, which are already under-represented in 
bachelor's programs and at the CUNY senior colleges. 

In conclusion, CUNY clearly plays an important role in providing higher educational 
opportunity to minority and immigrant students, although Hispanic and Hispanic immigrant 
sTudenis in New York City have had relatively less success accessing those opportunities 
However, among Hispanica, students of Dominican and Central and .South American descent 
utilize and succeed at CUNY comparatively well With both native and immigrant Hisparuc 
populations growing in size and prominence in the city, we expect that Hispanic access lo the 
CUNY colleges at all levels and Hispanic achievement will increase as the demand grows 
pcslsecondary education among this population 
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Appendix A: Tables 



Tabk I : Ne«* York Cilv PnpulaliAii As« IS* 35 and CUNY t irsi* I ime t mbmens 20VI 
b> Naiivily and Race/lUhniciiy (CaIuhui Percent* within Citaaory) 





New Vc* City 


CUNY 


NunA«r 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Tcajl 


2J7S.9<^I IWJJ% 


20.757 IUO.0% 


Native Bom 


I.272A45 


55.9% 


1(1.674 


51.4% 


•oreipn Bom' 


1.003. 346 


44.1% 


10.083 


48.6% 




68S.032 


30 2% 


^246 


30.1% 


Bl^k. Non*Hi5paj)ic 


513,169 


22 5% 


5.605 


27.0% 


^Nijn/Pjufic Islander 


25UJSI9 


liJl% 


2.858 


13 8% 


tVhiie Non*Hjspanic 


727,803 


32JJ% 


4.742 


22.8% 


:»h«r’ 


96. 168 


42% 


1..306 


6 3% 



linClK^ ^ tn(^rjk^J Tutlfc I if MivtvhJjU Vri^v V«v^i<'rv ^ 0 
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Table 1: Stw York Ci(> IN^pulalion Age Ib-H and CUNY tirsMime tre^hniens 2MI 
Bac€/K(hmci(v b> Nativity fColomn Fercent^ within Categary) 





New Y«t Cily 


CUNY 




Numbei 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Hupuuc 


68».032 


100.0% 


6.246 


100.0% 


Native Bom 


2811,172 


40.7% 


3.441 


55.1% 


~om^ Bom 


4U7.1S60 


59.3% 


2.WJ5 


44.9% 


BUfk:, Non*Hispaj)ic 


513,169 


100.0% 


5.605 


100.0% 


Native Bom 
~orei£n Bom 


343.959 

I69.2IU 


67.0% 

33.0% 


3.130 

Z475 


55.8% 

44.2% 


^•lan/PaciHc Islander 


25U.8I9 


100.0% 


2.858 


100.0% 


Native Bom 


42,674 


17.0% 


589 


20.6% 


~orei£n Bom 


2U. 145 


83.0% 


2.269 


79.4% 


iVltite. Non Hispanic 


727,803 


100.0% 


4.742 


100.0% 


Native Bom 


570,455 


78.4% 


2.993 


63.1% 


roreifn Bom 


157,348 


21.6% 


1.749 


36.9% 


:Xh«r 


96.168 


100.0% 


1..^06 


1IX}.0% 


Native Bom 


35.385 


36.8% 


521 


39.9% 


'oreieii Bom 


60.783 


63.2% 


785 


60.1% 
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Table 3: Stw York Ci(> IN^pulalion Age lb- 35 and CUNY tirsMime tre^hniens 2MI 
Nativitv by Kace/lthnicity iCoJamn Percents >nthin Category) 





New Y«t Cily 


CUNY 




Number 


Percent 


Ntunber 


Percent 
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IUO.0% 
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280,172 
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■1 
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mgm 
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3.4% 
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5.5% 
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44.8% 


1993 


28.0% 
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35,385 


18% 


521 


4.9% 
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1.003,346 


100.0% 


10,083 


11X1.0% 
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407,860 


40.6% 


2.UJ5 


27.8% 
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169,210 


16.9% 


1475 


24.5% 
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208, 145 


20.7% 


1269 


22.5% 


iVhite, Non*Hjapanic 


157348 


15.7% 


1.749 


t7.3% 
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6U.783 


6.1% 


785 


7.8% 
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Table >1: Ne«* York City PnpulaliAii Ase lb>35 and CUNY t irsi- 1 ime t re^hmens 20VI 
Naiiviiy by Hispanic Idemily K'olumn Percents within <^tefjary^ 
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100.0% 
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IUO.0% 
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40.7% 
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59.5% 


1.525 


44.3% 
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KI.280 


3.7% 


64 


1.9% 


>>mu)KU) 


27,875 


9.9% 
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25.9% 


.'ubjn 


4,6YI 


1.7% 


60 


1.7% 
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mg 
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18.7% 
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m3M 


17.4% 


258 


7.5% 
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407,860 


59.3% 


2,«)5 


44.9% 
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52,459 


12.9% 


240 


8.6% 
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85,520 


21.0% 


98 


3.5% 


>>mu)icu) 


109,771 


26.9% 


1.276 


45.5% 
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2 923 


0.7% 


11 


0.4% 
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24.1% 
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Table S ; Ne«* York City PnpulaliAii Ase lb>35 and CUNY t irsi- 1 ime t reahmens 20VI 
Hispanic lOenlily by Nativity H'olumn Kercenb within Catesary) 
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Percent 
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Percent 
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23.9% 
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13.6% 
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100.0% 
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ltXl.0% 
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10.7% 
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100.0% 
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58.9% 
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7,614 


100.0% 


71 


ltXl.0% 
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4,691 


61.6% 


60 


84.5% 
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38.4% 


11 


15.5% 
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100.0% 
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Table 6: tirsh lime Freshmen Students at CL^NY^ Fill ZIHX) 

Initiil Pn^ar^m Tvpe and <'ollese by Race/lUhnicitv and Nativity iCnIomn Percents >nthin Cateanry) 
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Table 9: tlra-Tlme bmhmen Sludenls ai CUNY. Fall 19911 Survey KespAiMeiiu 

Mean Y ilue* (weiehted^ of Independent Variables b> Siudem 'I'vpe and Naiivilv 
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Tabk 8: t irsi- 1 ime I' regimen Siudenv ai CL'M Y, t ill I WO Sun »v Re«p<iiidenU 
Ixisinic Keei'^kn on KnrAllmeiii m Bachelor’* Procram 
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Table V: t ini- 1 ime Kre4imen Siudenu ai CL’M Y, b ill I WO Sun ev Elespondenls 
0(,S BesresMon on loiil C'redib Hamed in Twelve Years 
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Table tU: t irsi- 1 ime Kre4imen Siudent* ai CL’M V. till I WO Sun ey Re«pAiidents 
Loeistic Keeresion on Larniiu an Associale Dejree m lwei>e Years 
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Table JI: tirsh lime Kre 4 imen Students at CL 3 Ny« Fill IWO Sune> Ele^pondents 
Li>EiRtic KeEresioA on Ldmiiqs o Bachelor's DaEree in Tvelve Yeur 
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4ppeodix B; Discoveries From Measiirbif Twelve Years 
of SiudeiH Outcomes at CUNY 



To sdrt^uatrl) aaKst the scbievemeot of poslsecondaj^ sludents ii ts necessary lo observe 
ihnr enrollment and oulcomes over several yean Mom studies use only sia years to observe 
sTudeni outcomes doe to either data limitaijons orcoofocmity to the eapeclatton Ihalibis ucne 
trame is adequate for measuring completion ot a Dachelot's degree by nrvt-ome postseccodary 
students. While sjx years may be sufticieni tor ouditiona! potiseecndary students (recent high 
school graduates, firat'tioe, full-onte students in a hocbelor's (^gram at a four>ycar college), 
these students are the eacepuon at CUNY In tact fewer than 30 percent ot all 19W CUNY fim- 
ume students are fulhtime studeols in a bachelw's program and under age ZO. That proportion 
shnnbs to less than 2 L> percent if students who require remediation in then first year are 
eacluded. 

Observation ot eitrollment iiftd outcomes over a longer period can capture a greater 
variety of enrollment pallems, such as those eahibited by oon*oaditunaJ students Therefore, we 
observed (he 1990 first^time freshman cohon for twelve years ot enrollmeot, from mainculation 
in fall 1990 through summer 2U02 Extended longitudinal observation is not possible with ibe 
naoooat'level longitudinal datasets such as NELS and the longest ot svhich allows for 

ooly eight years ot postsecondary enrollment 

Therefore, to test the value of the extended period ol observation, sve ecmpared the rates 
of student outcomes over both six and twelve years. We sought to determine the exteot of student 
pervislence and outcomes beyond the normal six>year wnndow by measuring the rale at which 
students droned out ot had an outcome (cerlifieale, degree, or transfer from a commiintiy to a 
senior college) after six years and after twelve years Usiog the 1990 fint-ome>^shmen- 
weighted cohon, sve found that fully 83 percent ol all students had eitiier an outcome ot dropped 
out permanently within six years (by summer 1996) specifically, 30 percent had an outcome 
while S3 S percem dropped out Yet, another 9 pereeiM earned then tirst outcome atter the six* 
year window Since we observed enrollment and outcomes within only a single college system. 



'' Thu auunss thdi twelve yeaiv itM fnasifovni ntije beyeoO wlvch ttMew will nenbehate an cuKctne noc 
RFun la wWool EUetbeT^fid dus psiM ore xuisned la beesowriely lew 

° A •lateniUiuiipwJ auiperewnefidy inwocshe wai nMeneotlM afxia aiCUNY ibiou^M tufafosot 2C03 
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&Tudenls v>bo lefi tU CUNY system lo enroll and earn decreet elsewhere were not counted at 
having ao outcome there These data therefart uitderestimtue the auicot»e rotes 

For Hjspanic students the percentage stnih a ccocludmg event (ouiccme or permanent 
dr^ oul) by sis years is 81 percent Honever, ooly 25 percent of all Hupanic studtntt had an 
outcome stnduo sii years. An additional ^ percent had an outconte by twelve ye«rt. Hitparuc 
immigrantt cxhibsted absolutely identical percentages at naove>bom Hitparucs over sii and 
twelve ye«rt, wFuch it notable becaute the imnugriini black and wbite populations achieve nigher 
rates ol outcomes wiiTun six ye«rt titan do ibeir peer nalive>ttud;itt popuJalion.t. This fiitding 
demonstrates that Hispanic immigrants' access and acnievemenl at CUNY are not significantly 
different from that ot naove>bom Hisparucs— a diarp contrast to most immigrant student 
populaoons. 

While for most students the sia>yeai window is adequate to observe a concluding event 
(outcome or drop out) in ibeir postsecondary career at CUNY, tivere is still a significant number 
(nearly ten percent) who require additional years to reach an outcoritf . The trudtnts whose 
enrollment extends beyond six years comprise a large enough population to malte it svorthsvhile 
to include their outcomes and idemfy their characteristics, particularly as we suspect that the 
students who take looger to complete an outcome or strho stop out and re-enroll over a longer 
period of time may exhiMl qualities difiereni fiojii those who are quicker to complete ibeir 
postsecondary education at CUNY 
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